A PROJECT OF EMPIRE          CHAP.
order, ought always to be listened to with great precaution, and ought never to be adopted till after having been long and carefully examined not only with the most scrupulous, but with the most suspicious attention."1
When the interest of the consumer (i.e. of the masses of the people) in cheapness is weighed against the interest of the monopolist in artificial clearness it is quite clear that "those who first taught it [i.e. the mercantilist doctrine of monopoly] were by no means such fools as they who believed it.77
In spite, however, of the vigour of the rhetoric and of the apparent simplicity of the principles laid down it would be a great error to suppose that the passages quoted can be taken as giving a fair summary of the teaching of the Wealth of Nations on the national policy that ought to govern foreign trade.
The question must be regarded not only from the point of view of the " consumer " but from that of the "producer/' And if the "consumer77 is interpreted to mean the " great body of the people " the " producer77 also must bear the same interpretation; the great body of the people, as is now evident from the reports of the census, is occupied in various forms of " production7J; and for the most part in order to consume, a man must first produce something to sell, just as in the simplest barbarism, as a rule, in order to eat, a i&an must toil.
It would be quite easy to quote from Adam Smith passages equally emphatic on the superior advantage
1 This passage is part of the general conclusion of Book i.